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OBSTINACY- 



SCENE. 

[A room ia Alfred's house. Doorr right and left ; folding 
doors in centre. In the centre of the apartment a tahle half 
set; at the right hand another table covered with glasses, 
decanters, plates and every thing pertaining to a table ser- 
vice. On the left a work table and a sofa. On the right a 
little table with a newspaper.] 

[Henry. J^nter Lisbeth.] 

Henry, [occupied in stfting the table ; hums a song,^^ 

Lisbeth. [outside the door\ Henry I open the door. 

Henry, [opens the door,"] 

Lisbeth, [comes m, holding two dishes of cold meat 
in her hand, which she puts upon the table,] 

Henry, Come, let me help you. [takes one dish 
from her, and, while she puts the other on the table, puts 
his ai^m round her waist, and kisses her on the cheek,] 

Lisbeth, Oh Henry, suppose some one should see 
yoo. 

Henry, Who is there to see us ? 

Lisbeth, Mr. Steiner may come at any moment. 
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Henry, Hia, Lisbeth, to snatch a kiss as you are 
going along, who would not if he could ? 

Lisbeth, But if Mr. Steiner — 

Henry. Well, if Mr. Steiner w«re to see us, what of 
it? 

Lisbeth, I should die of shame. 

Henry, What for? I suppose h« kisses his wife 
sometimes. They're only married three months, you 
know. 

Lisbeth. Yes, but she's his wif«. If you were my 
husband — 

Henry, [tenderly] Well, how long will it be before 
lam? 

Lisbeth, [sighing] Who can tell t 

Henry, [embracing her] Too long for you. 

Lisbeth, [getting away from Aim] What's the use of 
talking this way ? Let us finish setting the table. 
\both go on setting the table,] 

[Enter Alfred, r., remains at the door, and overhears 
the following conversation,] 

Lisbeth, The bride's father and mother are coming 
this morning. 

Henry, How glad they will be to see the young cou- 
ple so happy. Hm, I have no father-in-law to give you. 

Lisbeth, That makes no difference, neither have I. 

Henry, I think, we two are enough for each other. 
[€urv€ying the table] Thank Heaven, the table is set 

Lisbeth, Yes. 

Hmry. What? 
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IdsbetJu Nothing, I only said yes. 

Henry. That's nothing, you should say so too. 

Idsbetb. Say what ? 

Henry. Thank Heaven, the table is set. 

Idsbetk. Why? 

Henry. Because it is proper to say so. 

Lisbeih. Stuff I 

Henry. Whenever anything is finished, it is proper to 
say "good," or "thank goodness," or " thank Heaven, 
the thing is done." 

Lisbeth. Nonsense 1 

Henry. It is not stuff, it's not nonsense. When God 
created the vrorld and saw that it was good, he said, 
" Thank Heaven, the world is finished." And there- 
fore, it is a pious custom always to say something of that 
kind, whenever — 

Lisbeih. Away with your nonsense! 

Henry, [earnestly^ Lisbeth, this is no foolery ; you 
must not be such a free thinker, [persiuidingly'] 
Come here and say with me, thank Heaven the table is 
set. 

Lisbeth. No! 

Henry. If you love me t 

Lisbeth. I will not ! 

Henry. [agitated\ You won't ? 

Lisbeth. No! 

Henry. When I ask you to do me a favor, you say, 
I won't? 

Lisbeth. Yes, yes, yes ; when I won't, I won't, even 
if you beg me ten times over. 
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Henry, [toarmer] What do you mean ? That I could 
ask ten times, and you would always say no ? 

LuhetJi. Yes, if you will be so silly. 

Henry. This, I say, is not silly, but that is not the 
question ; you should say so, merely because it is my 
wish. 

Idsbeth. I am not going to do it, 

Henry, [threatening] Lisbeth \ 

Idsbeth. [in the sAme tone] Henry If 

Henry. Now you shall say so. 

Lisbeth. [laughs] I shall f 

Henry, [decidedly] Yes, I insist upon it. 

Idsbeth. You really must be dreaming, or else you 
must have got out of bed left foot foremost this 
morning. 

Henry. No jesting I I am in earnest. You shall say, 
thank Heaven, the table is set. 

Idsbeth. [snaj)pishly) I shall say so ? 

Henry. Yes. 

Idsbeth. [looking up in his face] Shall, must? 

Henry. You shall and must. 

Idsbeth. Now I won't do it at all. 

Henry, [with suppressed anger] Lisbeth, I beg you. 

Lisbeth. I won't do it. 

Henry. For the last time, I beg you. 

Lisbeth. I won't do it, I won't do it, even if you 
should stand upon your head. 

Henry. We will see about that. 

Idsbeth. [crosses her arms] Well, we mil see. 
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Henry. Istanding close by her, angrily] Very well, 
you won't yield to my wishes, you stubbornly refuse ? 

Idsheih, Yes. 

Henry, You will persist in your obstinacy ? 

Lisbdk, Yes. 

Henry, Then you shall I [holds her by both wrists and 
squeezes them.'] 

Lisbeth, Aw! 

Henry. Say it I 

Lisbeth. No, aw, aw! 

Henry, {repeating it to her] Thank Heaven, the table 
is set. 

Lisbeth. No, no ! [pulls herself away, slaps his hand, 
and blows upon the injured place] You horrid man, to 
hurt me so — and for all that, I won't say it. [Henry 
has not dared to squeeze her very hard, so that Lisbeth 
is only slightly hurt,] 

Henry. Very well, all is over between us. 

Lisbeth. Well, I don't caro. 

Henry. Can you give me up so easily ? 

Lisbeth. If you will make a fool of yourself. 

Henry, [begging] You could so easily say these few 
words. 

Lisbeth. But I won't, I won't, I won't ! 

Henry. Well, then^ to the — 

[some one rings on the left.] 

Lisbeth. We will speak again about it. [goes to the 
left.] 

Henry, [follows her, at the door he seizes her by the 
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dress, entreating] Lisbeth — ^thank Ilea'TOD, the table !« 
set. 

Lisbeth. [stamps with her foot] No I [exit l.] 

Henry. Obstinacy, thy Dame is woman. Entreaties, 
threats, force, everything in vain I I believe I might 
chop off her head before she'd say it. 

Alfred, [enters laughing] Let her keep her head for 
the present, Henry, whether she says it or not. 

Henry, [ashamed] Oh 1 sir, did you hear ? — 

Alfred, [stilly laughing good humoredly] A part of 
your quarrel — ^yes, yes, the girl is stubborn. 

Henry. Oh, she is generally good-natured, I cannot 
tell what has got into her head to-day. 

Alfred. Who can pretend to know what a woman 
has in her head — but go now, and fetch a bottle of 
Madeira, Mr. Ausdorf likes his glass of wine. 

Henry, [aside] She will have to say it for all that. 
[exit.] 

Alfred, [looking towards the left] Has not she fin- 
ished her toilet yet ? I have heard her bell already. 
Oh, there she is. 

[Enter Emma, l.] 

Emma. Good morning, dear husband 1 

Alfred, [embracing her] My dear Emma 1 

Emma, [very softly and tenderly] How did you 
sleep ? 

Alfred. Splendidly, happy people always sleep well. 

Emma. And are you really so happy ? 

Alfred. How can you ask such a question — are you 
not my wife ? 
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Emma, Flatterer I [with comic sermisness] It is time 
for this to stop. We have now been married three 
months, and you must begin to be a husband and stop 
playing the lover, 

Alfred, And would you like that ? 

Emma, "Well, only because every one tells me, that 
men change after they are married, and I must make 
up my mind to it. But the longer you put off this 
change, the more you spoil me, and the harder it will 
be for me to reconcile myself to it afterwards, [he 
jncts his arms round her and she looks at him lovingh/,] 

Alfred, [affectionately] I shall never change, dearest, 
you shall never find me different from what I am now. 

Emma,. And I will never give you any cause. 

Alfred, I know you are the very best little wife on 
earth — you gratify every wish even before I express 
them. 

Emma, And do you not do the same ? 

Alfred, How could I resist those eyes, when they 
look so sweetly on me and — ask for a kiss, [tries to 
kiss her,] 

Emma, [evades him, roguishhf] Softly, sir, my eyes 
never ask for kisses — ^at most, they permit them. 

Alfred, Well, permit them then. 

Emma, [embraces Aim] Dear Alfred ! 

Alfred, My sweet little wife I 

Emma, [seats herself on the left at a table, and takes 
up her work,] 

Emma, Father and Mother are late, I thought they 
would have been here before this. 
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Alfred, [faking a seat hy her and playing with a 
comer of her work'\ Do you miss them then ? 

Emma, [takes a seat, looks at him affectionatdy] 
That question is inconsiderate. 

Alfred, True, true, I didn't think what I said, 
[davghing suddenly bethinking himself] ha, ha, ha, I've 
just — ha, ha, haf 

Emma, You have just what? — it must be very 
funny. 

Alfred, Overheard the drollest conversation. 

Emma, Overheard — Alfred I 

Alfred, [still laughing] Quite accidentally. As I 
came out from my chamber, I heard animated conver- 
sation, and stood to listen ; Henry and Lisbeth had 
just set the table, whereupon Henry says, with the 
most self satisfied air, thank Heaven, the table is set, 
and requires of Lisbeth that she shall say so too ; for, 
said he, one must always do that, when one has 
finished a piece of work. 

Emma. How foolish t 

Alfred. Lisbeth refused, Henry insisted, and they 
got into a regular quarrel. He wanted to compel her, 
but she remained self-willed and would not say it. 

Emma, [taking Lisbeth' s part] Yes, but one might 
ask here, who was the more self-willed, Henry or Lis- 
beth ? 

Alfred, But he begged her to say it. 

Emma, Yes, but it was a foolish request. 

Alfred, But so unimportant, that such an obstinate 
refusal is quite unjustifiable. 
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Emma, [gr owing. wanrmeril I don't think Lisbetk was 
in the wrong. 

Alfred, [laughing] Well, don't let's quarrel about 
it. Such a ithing couldn't <of course, occur with us. 

Emma, \looks doubtfully towards him.] 

Alfred. If /were to re<|uest yaw so earnestly to do 
€K}mething, you'd do it. 

Emmxi. [smUiiig] Hm, hnu 

Alfred, [decidedly] I'm convinced that you would 
do it. 

Emma. And what IF I did not do it ? 

Alfred. If you did not do it ? It is not a supposable 
case, I would bet on k. 

Emma. You had better not bet 

Alfred. Let's try it at once. 

Emma, [hxistily] No, we will not try it 1 

Alfred. Pray, my dear Emma, do say, thank IleaTen, 
the table is set. 

Emma. Go away, yon are childish! 

Alfred, [imploringly] Do, please, say itl 

Emma, [irresolutely] What a request that is I 

Alfred. Dear wife, I begyou, just say, thank Heaven, 
the table is set. 

Emma. No, I don't want to say it J 

Alfred, Pray,doJ 

Emma, [more decided] No, nol 

Alfred, [with surprise] You will not sajit? 

Emma, [positively] No I 

Alfred, [rising slowly] Can you refuse me a sequestl 

Emma. But it is such a foolish request. 
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Alfred, \sianding up\ Foolish or not, that has noth- 
ing to do with it. The question is, whether you will 
or will not grant my request ? 

Emma, But you have no right to make such a re- 
quest. 

Alfred. That may be, but you do wrong in refusing 
me. 

Emma, {rises^ firmer and more irrHated] I do wrong ? 
This is the first time you told me so. 

Alfred. It is the first time, too, that you have denied 
me a request. 

Emma. And the first time tiiat you ever made such 
a foolish, such a childish request. 

Alfred. Childish I foolish 1 what expressions for me 
to hear from you. Is this the language of love ? 

Emma. Ought love to make a foolish demand ? 

Alfred. Oh, I have not yet demanded, I have only 
entreated. 

Emma, [poiniedlyl Indeed, and if you should de- 
mand? 

Alfred. "Why — then — [stopping.^ 

Emma, [more pointedly] And if you should demand ? 

Alfred, [hesitating] Why then — I am surr you 
would not refuse. 

Emma, [more positively\ And I am sure, I would 
refuse. 

Alfred. What? 

Emma. And do you ask such a thing from me ? So 
you wish to humble me, I might have given in to the 
entreaty^ but I will not yield to a demand, [n'n^r^] 
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Alfred, Heavens! how passionate and determined 
you are. Is this the way a wife should speak to her 
husband ? 

Emma. Ought a man to make such silly demands of 
his wife ? 

[Enter Lisbeth, l.] 

Emma. [caHU to Lisbeth as she approaches[ I have 
forgotten my pocket-handkerchief. 

Lisbeth. [exit.^ 

Alfred. Emma, donotearry this thing, which began 
a mere joke, too far. 

Evtma. I carry it too far ? No it is you who have 
changed a joke into earnest. 

[Enter Henkt, c] 

Henry, \bring8 a bottle of mnej and places it on the 
side table.] 

Lisbeth. [brings Emma the pocket-handkerchief and 
is about to retire,] 

Henry, [in passing her, asks by gestures, if she mil 
repeat the words.] 

Lisbeth. [also by signs, refuses deddtdly, and exit, c] 

Henry, [follows her, with threatening gestures — all 
this bye-play must pass very quickly^ 

Emma, [takes a seat, and works busily, turning awaiy 
from Alfred.] 

Alfred, [standing at the table on the rights half 
turned away from Emma, catches up the newspaper ,- 
as soon as Lisbeth and Henry have gone out, he casts 
a glance over the paper ai Emma, who looks the other 
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way\ he thrmos the paper dovm, clears his throat, and 
advances a fav steps toward her, gently] llaye yoa 
considered it well ? Will you give up your obsti- 
oacy? 

Emma, ^throws her work dovm angrily] Obstinacy ! 
You know I hate ^that vord^ I am not obstinate, in 
this case, not at all so ; it is you who are obstinate 
in making such aBtubTwrn point of a silly thing. 

Alfred. But understand, Emma, I have nothing to 
do with this " silly thing." All I wish is that you 
sliould not deny me a request. 

Emma. And I beg you, to let the matter rest. 

Alfred. But I asked you first, and my request should 
have the preference. I should not have thought it 
possible, that you oould ever say mo to me. I cannot 
jendure the thought. 

Emma. Indeed, I am never to say no ? But always 
yes, yes, yes I Well, you ate just like all other men ; 
you do not care to have a loving wife ; you would rather 
iiave jour wife your slave than your equaL 

Alfred. What exaggeration I 

Emma. No, no, the subjugation commences with the 
demand of entire obedience ; but I will not allow my- 
self to be made a slave of. never, never I I will pro- 
tect my rights to the last breath in my body. Never 
will I yield to threats, never to compulsion. 

Alfred, [in a low tone] " And he shall Mile over 
thee," says the Scripture. 

Emma. There, you see, I am right. You would be 
the master, and have me for your slave. You would 
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command *and have me obey. Oh, I recognise your 
authority ; I will obey you in all reasonable things, but 
never when your commands are unreasonable. 

Alfred, [sterrdy] These are not expressions to use 
towards one whom we esteem. 

Emma, But such things, a man ought not to ask 
from a wife whom he esteems. 

Alfred. But a jest — 

Emma, Oh, you turned it into bitter earnest {weep- 
ing,'] Only a short time since, you told me you would 
never change, and now you stand before me as a cold, 
unfeeling husband, who looks upon his wife as an in- 
ferior. 

Alfred, [struggling toith himself] For Heaven's sake, 
don't cry I You know tears irritate me. 

Emma, [sobbing] I cannot help my tears, you force 
them from me. 

Alfred, [ironical^] Good Heaven I what a monster 
I've become ; I force tears from you I Poor, unfortu- 
nate woman 1 To what an inhuman wretch your hard 
fate has bound you I 

Emma, That's ri^t, add sarcasm to your cruelty. 
Who would have foretold this an hour ago ; I was so 
happy, so joyous, and now— 

Alfred, [ironically] Lives there no woman more un- 
happy tiian you are— out with it, 

Emma, [continues weeing, vntliout answering.] 

Alfred, [a^de] This confounded crying 1 What 
will her parents think if they come now ? {making an 
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effort] Emma — ^Emma — wife— dear child, come, let us 
make peace. 

Emma, [takes her handkerchief from her eyes, and 
looks inquiringly cU him] Peace ? 

Alfred. What foUj, to embitter this pleasant morn- 
ing. 

Emma, Do yoa admit that ? 

Alfred. Surely, no one has less reason to quarrel 
than we. 

Emma, [with gentle rqjroitch] And yet, you were so 
cruel to me. 

Alfred. See, now, I make the first advances, I offer 
yoa my hand, let us make peace, [goes up to her 
and offers her his hand,] 

Emma, [raises her hand slowly and lets it fdU in 
his] How unkind to tease me so. 

Alfred, [dtxtwing her to him coaxingly] And now 
you will say what I wanted you to^ will you not ? 

Emma, [draws her hand angrily away from him^ 
What, again f 

Alfred. You will not ? 

Emma, [m^ angrUy] But, Alfred*- 

Alfred* I made the first advance ; I offered you my 
hand, and now it is your turn to yield. 

Emma, [struggling with herself] So then you per- 
sist ; you wish to begin the dispute all over again ? 

Alfred, [imphringly] Put an end to the dispute, 
say what I want you to and I shall be satisfied. 

Emma, [afler ^ight hesitation] No, once for all, no! 

Alfred, [with suppressed anger] No. 
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Emma, [decidedly] No! 

Alfred, [talking himself more and more into a 
rage] Good I very good ! You see, that by this trifle, 
you would be doing me a favor. But you will not 
do it. My wish may be a foolish one, still it's my 
wish, you will not grant it. It may be obstinacy on 
my part, to ask such a thing of you, but love should 
accommodate itself to obstinacy — should yield. You 
will not. The silly words are of no importance to me, 
but it would be a proof of your love if you were to say 
them, and this proof to me is all important, yet you 
refuse me. I have begged, I have demanded, I have 
exhausted every argument, and still you remain obsti- 
nate. And you pretend to love me ? You, who can- 
not even combat your own obstinacy to do your hus- 
band a kindness. Go, go ; never again tell me that 
you love me. [j>a>cing the room with great agitation,] 

Emma, [leaning against the table] You reproach me 
with obstinacy, and with what right? You confess 
that it is very foolish to ask me to say such silly words, 
yet you persist in this foolishness. It would be un- 
dignified in me, voluntarily to give in to such nonsense, 
and yet you would force this indignity upon me with 
determination. Is that love ? You see that your de- 
mand gives me pain, [she changes from her former 
decided tone to a gentler one, and begins to weep] that 
your importunity grieves me, but that does not touch 
you, only makes you more resolute. Your harshness 
calls forth tears, still you remain cold. My very na- 
ture opposes itself to your demand, but you stubbornly 
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insist upon having your way. Who is obstinate now, 
who is wanting in love ? 

[Enter IIenry, c] 

Henry, \announces\ They are coming, [puts him- 
self behind the table ready to wait.] 

Alfred, [uneasily, in a low tone to Emma] Conceal 
your tears ; what will your parents think ? 

Emma, [wiping her eyes] I do not care if they know 
what has happened ; I feel myself innocent. 

Alfred. Bethink yourself, and as lady of the house, 
show your guests a pleasant face, [goes to meet his 
father and mother-in-law.} 

Emma, [wipes her &/es and goes also to meet her 
parents.] 

[Enter Ausdoef, Catherine, c] 
I Ausdorf . Good morning, my children, good morn- 
ing, how goes it with you ? 

Alfred, [shaking hands] You are heartily welcome, 
sir. [taJces his hat and stick.] 

Emma, [embraces her mother^ and gives her hand to 
her father] Oh, dear mother, I am so glad to see you, 
and you too, father. 

Catherine. How are you, my dear child ? It is a 
great while since I have seen you. You come very 
seldom to see us. 

Emma. Dear mother — 

Catherine. I know, my daughter, I know, a young 
wife has something else to do than to think of her old 
mother. 
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I Ausdorf, [kindly and pleasantly] That is the way of 
the world, wife, but Emma does sometimes think of 
us, do you not, my child ? 

Emma. Often, father. 

Alfred* [embayTOSsedt and anxiously watching Emma, 
who avoids his eye] Shall we not sit down ? 
I Ausdorf . I am agreed my son. It is a long way 
here ; I bring weary limbs, and a ravenous appetite. 
[seats himself at the right of the table,'] 

Alfred, {standing near Ausdorf behind the right 
hand chair, makes signs to Emma to take the chair to 
the Uft.l 

Emma, [takes purposely the seat at the table oppo- 
site Ausdorf] 

[Enter Lisfeth, c] 

Lisbeth. [after these last words, and while the com- 
pany seat themselves, places a dish upon the table, and 
7'etires.] 

Henry, [detains her friendly^ and asks again, if she 
will say the disputed wore?*.] 

Lisbeth. [slaps his hand, disengages herself and 
goes away,] 
I Ausdorf . [sipping a glass of wine quite ai his ease.] 
Ila I ha ! wife, you have seated yourself between the 
young people. That is a capital idea of yours,, for 
when they sit next each other they are not of much ac- 
eount to their guests. Weill well I Your health , 
young folks, and many more such days as this. 
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Alfred, \tdkes the glass which he hcisJiUed, and htm- 
tates,'\ 

Emma, \jputs dotrni Tier glass and wipes a tear from 
her eye,] 
I Atisdorf. What's the matter, you do not drink with 
me? Eh, my son, you seem embarrassed, and the 
young wife has tears in her eyes ! [laitghs.] Has there 
been a matrimonial scene ? 

Alfred, [makes Henry a sign to leave the room,] 

Henry, \exity c] 

Catherine. How can you ask such a question ? Let 
the young folks settle it themselves. 

Alfred, A mere trifle, a jest not worth mentioning. 
Emma is a little touchy. 

Emma, [hursts into tears] And that too. Now I am 
accused of touchiness. 

Alfred, You should at least, in the presence of our 
parents — 

Catherine, Compose yourself, Emma. Such things 
will happen. 

Emma, I feel it is wrong not to compose myself ; I 
have tried to do so— have struQ^led with myself— but 
my feelings have been too much hurt. 

Catherine, \taking Emma's parti How's this, son-in- 
law? 

j Ausdorf, Pshaw I wife — don't meddle with this mat- 
ter — it only concerns the children. 

Alfred, [excitedly] From what Emma says, you 
would suppose that I had hurt her feelings in some 
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unheard-of manner. You shall decide for yourselves 
I will tell you the whole affair. 

I Ausdorf , No, no, my son, we are not going to med- 
dle with your domestic quarrels, [continues to eat 
and drink comfortably. 1 

Alfred, No, no, it is precisely in your eyes, that I 
must justify myself. 
J Ausdorf, It is not necessary. 

Alfred. You might think — 
J- Ausdorf, \9till eating] We think nothing. 

Catherine. Let him speak, perhaps it will lead to an 
explanation, [kindly] Speak, my son. 

Alfred. I overheard Henry this morning, insisting 
that Lisbeth should say, '' Thank Heaven, the table is 
set." She would'nt say it, and a violent quarrel w«s 
the consequence. I related the affair to my wife, as a 
good joke, and said to her playfully, that I was sure 
sJie would not be so obstinate, and asked her to say the 
words. But she refused so obstinately, so stubbornly, 
that we had a serious dispute. 

Emma, [still weeping] There, you hear for your- 
selves; stubborness, obstinacy, touchiness! with all 
that he reproaches me. You ought to know if I was 
ever obstinate. 
I Ausdorf. [good-naturedly] Now, now my child. 

Catherine, [seriously] No, husband, you do Emma 
injustice, she never was obstinate. Compose yourself 
my dear, we don't want to interfere between you. 
You will soon make it up yourselves. 

Emma. But he still persists that I shall say those 
words. 
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Catherine, [surprised^ Really, Alfred, you still in- 
sist on it? 

Alfred, [struggling mth himself'\ Leave the affair as 
it is, I beg of you. 

) Ausdorf . [good-humoredly] Yes, pray do, don't spoil 
my breakfast for me. You are a little fool, Emma, and 
you, son, you should overlook a little v^ilfulness in a 
young wife — she v^ill soon come round like my old 
woman there. There is no contrariness about her, I 
can assure you. She fulfills my every wish — and if I 
should ask her to say, " Thank Heaven, the table is 
set," she would do it instantly. 

Catherine, [excited] No, she would'nt either. 
I AusdorX . What? 

Catherine. You would'nt ask it. 
I Ausdorf. But if I were to ask it ? 
--^Catherine. Well 1 I would'nt do. it. 
j Ausdorf. [between jest and earnest] Ah I wife, you 
are not in earnest ? 

Catherine. Yes, I am quite in earnest I 
\ Ausdorf. You would refuse to comply with my re- 
quest ? 

Catherine, [vnth determination] Yes, I would. 

Alfred. Pray, let us talk of something else, 
I Ausdorf. [excited] No, such a thing has never occurred 
to me before. We must see about this, [entreatingly.] 
Dear Catherine, just say now, " Thank Ileaven, th* 
table is set." 

Catherine. Oh, don't annoy me ! 
\ Ausdorf . Pray, say it. 

Catherine. I will not. 
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Y Ausdorf , [still good-naturedly, hut gradually grow- 
itiff earnest and decided] I say it daily aloud, and to 
myself with all my heart, when I see the table ready, 
''Thank Heaven, the table is set,'' won't you also say 
it this once ? 

Catherine. No I 

Emma, Oh ! dear mother T 
I Ausdorf , Catherine ! 

Catherine, [ more and more decidedly] I will not t 
I Ausdorf , Katy I 

Catherine, I tell you no ! 
1 Ausdorf , Kitty I 

Catherine, I will not do it ! 
) Ausdorf [gets up] This is getting beyond a jest. 
Will you, by your obstinacy,, set your daughter a bad 
example ? 

Alfred, [rising,} For Heayen^s sake — 

Catherine, [rising] Yes, it's the old story. The men 
always support each other in oppressing us poor wo- 
men. The father even takes part against his own 
daughter — 

I Ausdorf, I am taking nobody's part but my own. 
What is between my daughter and her husband, does 
not concern me. It is with you I have to do ; with 
you whom I ask to say those words. 

Catherine, How can you demand from your wife 
anything so ibotish *t 

I Ausdorf , Foolish or not, that is not the question. 
This demand is the test of your obedience — nothing 
else. Just as Qessler hung the famous hat which the 
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Swiss were to salute, merely as a test of their obe- 
dience. 

Catherine. Exactly so, and because that was a ri- 
diculous, foolish, and degrading demand, the Swiss re- 
volted against their tyrant. 

Emma, And we will yield no more than the Swiss 
did. 

Catherine. We also can revolt against our husbands. 

Emma. We are women — not slaves. 

Catherine. Women maybe slaves among the Turks, 
but we live in a Christian land. 

Emma. The men seem anxious to introduce "Turkish 
customs here, for their proceedings are quite Turkish. 

Catherine. \/atter and more (xgitated] But, thank 
Heaven, we are not slaves, and know how to stand up 
for our rights. 

Emma. Blind obedience is a virtue only fit for slaves. 

Catherine. We see first whether the orders are right, 
before we obey them. 

Emma. And we will never fulfil such silly orders, 
no, never, never, never, 

Catherine. Never, no never/ [both toomen stand to 
the left — turn away, and talk together aside.] 
Ausdorf. ^ [^ ^^ rights try to speak aijirsi, but not 
r oMe to get in a word, are forced to remain 
^V'red. } silent.] 

I Ausdorf . [aside to Alfred] Now, we are in for it. 
We have brought the whole sex down upon us. 

Alfred, [aside to Ausdorf] What shall we do ? 
} A usdorf . [aside.] My dear son, do what you like ; 
the affair is spoiling my breakfast for me, and when I 
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do not breakfast in proper comfort, I nev«r relish my 
dinner. 

Alfred. But we c«i*t yield, can wef 
I Ausdorf . My son, this is an altercation in which no 
mortal creature will gain anythiag. I have allowed 
myself to be draw* into it — have become somewhat 
irritated — but now my equanimity has returned. The 
women are not «o very much in the wrong — after 
all, it is just us self-willed to obstinately insist on a 
thing, as obstinately to refuse it* [continue to talk 
caide,] 

Emma, [aside] If I had imagined this could have 
gone so far, I would have taken it as a joke in the 
beginning, and said the words — ^now I cannot letraot. 

Catherine. On no account, you would be forever 
subject to his tyranny. 

Emma, He shall see that I have a will of my own. 

Catherine. Yes, indeed, we will not yield an inch. 
My old man will be surprised — ^he will have to beg a 
good while, before I come rounds 

Emma. You will not desert me, dear mother ? 

Catherine. You may rely upon it. [they tdUc asides 
and look askance at the m^en.] 
j Ausdorf . The wisest will yield — 

Alfred. Yes, and gladly enough would I, but my 
honor you know — 

) Ausdorf . Bah ! that is all stuff. Giving up is disa- 
greeable, and so people talk of honor. Better make 
the thing with into a jest. 

Alfred. Yes, yes, a jest — I'll go and put an end to 
the affair now. [exit hastily to the right."] 
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I Av^!^ ^£. [laughing aloud] Listen children, your al- 
liance is too mighty for me. I am going to strengthen 
myself by breakfasting for a continuance of the battle. 
[seats himself; with sincerity] Thank Heaven, the table 
is set, and one has only to fall to. [eats.] 

Emma. Dear mother, shall we not also ? — 

Catherine. Oh, yes, don't let us spoil our breakfast 
with this nonsense, [sits doum.\ 

Alfred, [re-enters with two s7iawl» in 7a* hands, 
kindli/] Come, darling, let us make an end to the war. 
Here's my hand in token of peace. I acknowledge 
that I was the prime cause of our quarrel. In expia- 
tion of my offence, I have brought you one of these 
two shawls, [he unfolds them both, and holds one in 
each hand before her.^ 

Emma, [somewhat abashed'l Alfred, I don't know — 

Alfred. Choose 1 

Emma. But now — 

Alfred. Choose^ child, choose \ 

Emma, [points to one, and then draws bade her hand 
involuntarily.] 

Alfred. This one, on the right? 

Emma, [nods assent.] 

Alfred, [lays the other one on the table, and tries the 
&ne Emma has chosen, on hen*, then draics back a Jew 
paces] There, it looks nicely on you. 

Emmsb. [struggling with herself] Alfred, I want to 
tell you something, [whispers] Thank Heaven, the table 
is set. [timidly hides her head on his s?ioulderS[ 
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[Enter IIenry, c."| 

Henry, \brings a dish, puts it on the side-table, and 
stands ready to ttalt, with a napkin on his arm.] 
\ Ausdorf. Bravo, children, well done ! 

Alfred, [embraces Emma] Peace is made ! 

Emma. Forever I 

Alfred. Never shall such a thing happen again I 

Emma. Never I 
I ^A usdorf. That's right, let us drink to it. 

Lisbelh. [comes forward, bringing a basket of fruit, 
which she places upon the side-table, and remains stand- 
ing, Henry and herself sulkily turning their backs to 
each other.] 

Alfred, {leads Emma to the tdble, and fills the 
glasses.] 

Catherine, [who had gone before to the table, and 
seen the other shawl ; she now claps Ausdorf on the 
shoulder] Husband 1 
I ^usdorf Ilem? 

Catherine. See here I 
) J usdorf . What? 

Catherine. Here is another shawl. 
I Ausdo-rf . Indeed] 

Catherine. Don't joa want to make up with me f 
^ Ausdorf. By means of a shawl \ That's too dear. 

^ Catherine. But consider. 
/ Ausdorf. I hope you will do it cheaper, old lady. 
A young husband cannot endure his wife's dissatisfao- 
tioD, and will make a sacrifice in order to conciliate 
her— but when he gets to be as old as I am, he'll do 
so no longer. 
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Catherine, I^haw, how disgusting. 

Emma. Alfred, is that possible 7 

Alfred, [turns laughing to JSenry] Well Henry, have 
you made ap with Lisbeth ? 

Henry. No, I can't get her to say it. 

Alfred. Fie, Se, Lisbeth, how obstinate ! 

Lisbeth. lembarnrmsd] But sir — 

Emma. [laughing\ You must giye up Lisbeth, you 
must say the words* 

Lisbeth. Do- you know ? — 

Emma. We know all. 
) Ausdorf. Yes, Lisbeth, it was you who originated 
the whole trouble. 

Catherine, [eagerlj/] Yes, you must, for you have 
spoiled our whole morning with it. By way of pun- 
ishment, you must say it out loud. So out with it. 
[repeating U slowly word for word.1 Thank Heaven, 
the table is the set. 
I AU. \bwrst out laughing.'] 

Catherine, [surprised] Well ? 

Ausdorf. [laughing] Why, wife, you have just said 
it! 

Catherine, [slaps herself on the mouih] AVell then, 
that puts an end to the business, [gives her hand to 
Iier husband and smiles.] 

Alfred. Come, Lisbeth, you are the only one left. 

Lisbeth. [struggling with herself, rather ashamed] I 
can not. 

Emma. I will see that your wedding takes place in 
three weeks. 

Lisbeth. [joyfully] Wedding I Thank Heaven I 
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\ AIL Well? 

Lisbeth. [who donU understand that she has already 
said half] WelU 
I All. Go on, go on C 

Lisheih, What? ivhat ? 

Henry, [beseechingly] Do say the rest! 

Lisbeth. [comprehending] Ah I I see. [Looks from 
one to the other.] 
I All. [pressing] Go on, go on. 

Lisbeth. [A{w^i7y] The table is set. [Covers her face 
in her apron, and runs away.] 

Henry, [follows her^ 
\ All. Brayo 1 bravo I 
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